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HEN Maryknoll’s Superior General, the Most Reverend James Edward Walsh, 
attended the First Eucharistic Congress of the Archdiocese of Yucatan, he was received 
most graciously by the Mexican clergy and people. Bishop Walsh was asked to officiate 
in the Eucharistic procession. A newspaper account of the Congress said: 


“The procession moved from the Cathedral through miles of city streets to terminate at 
the open-air pavilion where Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given to some 
40,000 people. For three days, all business houses were closed while the citizens of Mexico 


honored their Eucharistic Lord.” 
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Bishop Lane, internee 


Father Kaschmitter, safe 


Father Enright, Californian 


Father Troesch, provider 


WAR ZONE NEWS 


A NOTABLE 
EVENT 


War and threatened in- 
vasion have not slowed 
up Catholic action in 
Bishop Francis X. Ford’s Maryknoll 
Kaying Vicariate, South China; in fact, 
it is doubtful if the Bishop’s zeal would 
be fully satisfied even if Kaying were al- 
ready, like his native Brooklyn, a “city 
of churches.” The Vicariate held its first 
Church synod in February. All the priests 
of the Kaying territory were present. 
“Since we had a number of Chinese 
priests participating,” stated Bishop Ford, 
“the sessions were conducted in Latin.” 


INTERNED 
IN FUSHUN 


Thirty years ago, Ray- 
mond A. Lane, of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, was 
among the first group of students enrolled 
at the Maryknoll Preparatory College, 
then in the city of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Now, Bishop Lane is the only one of 
our six bishops still in enemy territory. 
Recent information from the State De- 
partment tells us that he is interned at the 
headquarters of his own mission field, in 
Fushun, Manchukuo. 


AT PEIPING The freedom of the for- 

mer capital of China is 

granted to Father William A. Kaschmit- 

ter, once of Cottonwood, Idaho, provided 

he displays the identifying arm band re- 
quired by the Japanese. 

In any case, Father Kaschmitter has lit- 
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tle time for strolls about the city streets. 
He acts as secretary to the Chinese Syn- 
odal Commission, is English secretary at 
the Apostolic Delegation, and also editor 
of the Lumen News Service. 

As long as there is plenty of work to 
be done, this Idaho Maryknoller finds lit- 
tle to complain of. 


A “UNIVERSAL 
PROVIDER” 


Father Toomey paid 
high tribute in a mes- 
sage from Hong Kong 
to Father John C. Troesch, whose home 
city is Springfield, Illinois. 

“To Father Troesch,” he says, “must 
be given the praise as a ‘universal pro- 
vider.’ Were it not for him, we should 
have fared badly. In devising ways and 
means to secure provisions, he has no 
equal.” 





For the first time in 
over thirty years, The 
Field Afar is about to 
make a change in its ap- 
pearance. The change 
which will take place in 
the April issue, has been 
made necessary by the 
war control of paper 
production. 











OUR COVER: AjIl China looks today to 
the Catholic Church and her priests, as 
the one constant hope of that country’s 
future. 


NEWS FLASH Since the fall of the 
Philippines, no news of 
the sixty Maryknoll priests and Sisters 
laboring there came through until a few 
days ago. We are now informed by the 
State Department that Father William R. 
McCarthy, formerly of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, is interned in Cebu City. 

No mention is made of Fathers Robert 
Sheridan and Timothy Daley, who also 
were in Cebu City. 


HAWAIIAN 
KING’S HIGHWAY 


Father Laurence 
Enright has a re- 
minder of his na- 
tive California in his new home on the 
Island of Hawaii. The eleven parishes are 
scattered along the bumpy road that cir- 
cles the island. They are a day’s journey 
by foot from one another, as were the 
foundations of Fray Junipero Serra. 


ORDER OF 
THE DRAGON 


For many years Mary- 
knoll’s Father Martin J. 
Burke, of Brooklyn, 
New York, was stationed in South China. 
Recently the experience thus gained has 
stood him in good stead in working among 
Chinese of Monsignor Joseph Smith’s 
cathedral parish in Cleveland, Ohio. At 
present, Father Burke is devoting his 
time to Chinese students attending Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 

The Chinese Government has awarded 
him the Order of the Dragon, in acknowl- 
edgment of his services to U. S. Chinese. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
South of the Border 
Just Juan 


Bishop-elect Escalante __________- semen 15 
Shall They Weep in Vain? 








OF THE BORDER 


A vEpPARTURE CEREMONY at Maryknoll in mid- 
winter is unusual; but it is also an exceptional thing 
for Maryknoll to send out one hundred missioners 
in one year. The twenty-six priests who left on 
January 24 have already reached their new fields 
of labor: Talca, Chillan, and Temuco, all in Chile; 
Lima and Puno, in Peru; Guayaquil, Ecuador; and 
Central America. Another group will follow late 
this month. 

In assigning the twenty-six priests to their new 
posts in Latin America, Bishop Walsh said: 


Today we consecrate the lives of twenty-six Maryknoll 
priests to the mission program that is being carried out by 
the Catholic Church in our southern continent. We do so 
at the behest of the Holy See, and at the earnest solicitation 
of the bishops who preside over the work of the Church in 
our assigned regions. I may add that I believe we do so with 
a pleased and grateful concurrence on the part of the people 
of those regions. And, certainly, we do so with a conviction 
of special privilege and unique opportunity on our own part. 

Privilege—the sense of privilege—is uppermost in our 
minds at this time, because this event sweeps us into the 
great stream of missionary tradition that has been the glory 
of Latin America. It associates us in a movement that hes 
scarcely a parallel in the history of the Church—the conver- 
sion of a continent, with its native population preserved in- 
tact, and that by mere handfuls of missioners, scattered over 
regions of a vast geographic immensity, in the comparatively 


BEFORE FACING SOUTHWARD, twenty-six priests received their Mis- 
sion Cross from Maryknoll’s Superior General, Bishop James E. Walsh. 
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short space of several hundred years. That movement is not 
spent; and if it has inevitably had its changing phases, its 
periods of consolidation and shifting emphasis, yet it still 
persists in its original spirit of determination to give a con- 
tinent completely and irrevocably to Christ. 

And now we are to share in the writing of this unique 
story. We are to be actors in it, to learn from it, and to con- 
tribute to it, to cast in our fortunes with it, and to hope 
that we shall prove worthy of it. To missioners by vocation 
and every instinct and conviction, as we are—to missioners 
by blood, as it were—this is a privilege and an opportunity, 
and it is a privilege because it is an opportunity. 


A Story Still Unfolding 

When we speak of the mission program that is being car- 
ried out in the southern continent, we mean that the story 
is still unfolding. We mean that there are chapters yet to be 
written; that the word of God works like a leaven; that the 
complete and universal application of Catholic philosophy 
to the life and civilization of a continent is not the work of 
a moment—or even of a century. 

The labors of the Apostles did not mark the end of a 
mission period, but the beginning of it. The pioneering per- 
formances of the missionary giants who converted nations 
were followed by centuries of effort on the part of their suc- 
cessors. The Faith came first; and the fruits of the Faith, 
in a deep and permanent infiltration of its principles and 
philosophy into all the departments of life, came long after- 
wards. And at some periods and in some places, these fruits 
did not come at all. 

But they will come in Latin America, with the help of 
God. Catholic missioners of yesterday performed the work 
of converting a continent in Latin America. And their 
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brother missioners of today will give their lives to see that 
work completed. 


It Saved the People 

There is one triumph of the Latin-American mission per- 
formance that has won it a special place in the hearts of mis- 
sioners of every generation everywhere. Whatever else it 
did, it saved the people. It went into the forests and found 
them; it told them of a Father in Heaven; it brought them 
the sacraments of Christ and the love of His Immaculate 
Mother; it guided and helped and preserved them. 

It did not always succeed in bettering their material con- 
dition—although it tried; it did not bring them modernity; 
it did not change their customs; it did not make them up- 
rooted sophisticates—it only made them brothers. But it 
preserved them. They are there—they are not somewhere 
else; and Christ and His Mother are there—dwelling with 
them. 

Missioners are a gift from one part of the Church to an- 
other part; as it were, a form of largesse on the part of the 
Holy Father, who divides the resources of the Church among 
his world-wide family. 

And to the people they will bring all the affection and 
respect of brothers, together with the devotion and solicitude 
of spiritual fathers. They will find the people and father 
them; they will go among them and identify themselves with 
them; they will study their interests and champion them; 
they will share their sorrows and console them; they will 
try, as far as is possible, to be all things to all of them. Kind 
fathers and loyal brothers to the people—this is the role 
in which Maryknoll sends its priests as a gift to Latin 
America, while following them with prayer and cherishing 
them with pride. 


Representatives of South America attended the ceremony. Among them was Senor Exequiel A. Puelma, Consul of Chile. 
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ical sun had etched and bronzed his stolid face with the 
farseeing eyes. His aloof attitude portrayed more plainly 
than any words his total lack of interest in these strangers 
from afar. 


The engineer from the States shrugged and smiled. “Meet 
Mr. Aymara,” he said. “He has all the hospitality of a clam.” 


Mr. G.’s voice had a rueful note, for he was nothing if 
not friendly. 
A more self-sufficient human than the Indian confront- 
bjt 414 be ing us, it would have been truly difficult to imagine. 
His stocking hat with ear laps, his rough-woven trousers 


and vest-like jacket, his crude sandals, were all homemade; 
their material furnished by the wool and pelts of the sheep, 
llamas, and alpacas we could see grazing behind the hut. 
The plaintive, strident note of the Aymara flute had already 
By REV. FREDERICK P. WALKER reached our ears as we passed an upland pasture, and we 
saw one of the little instruments lying-on the doorstep. 
The Indian had made it with his own gnarled fingers. 
The Aymara Indian had never cared to learn = The hut behind him, his home, sweet home, he had 









the language of the white man, the Maryknoll in Bolivia, market day brings the altiplano Indians into town. 








Padre had not, as yet, mastered the Indian 





tongue. What language had they in common? 











Any qualms of seroche (mountain sickness) yet?” asked 
the friendly mining engineer from the States, who had 
constituted himself train companion on the trip to La Paz. 

Our group of Maryknollers chorused indignant denial, 
as we watched eagerly the soaring heights into which we 
were climbing. The iron monster towing us chugged 
across the frosted fields, puffing sooty smoke into the clear 
mountain air; bullying its way up steep grades past 
colorful, barren cliffs; and in general bringing a raucous 
disturbance into the quiet antiquity of Bolivia's altiplano. 

“Do you know this plateau is from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand feet above sea level?” our new acquaintance asked. 
“It rivals Tibet in being the highest inhabited region on 
earth. Now that I come to think of it, its people are not 
unlike those of the Forbidden Land.” 

This was interesting. 
“What do you mean?” several of us questioned, at once. 
“They don’t welcome strangers,” Mr. G. tersely explained. 


i 


As he spoke, the train jerked to a stop. The conductor's 
remarks, as translated by Mr. G., were to the effect that we 
would remain in that lonely spot for a half hour, though 
we could not ascertain why. We got out. 

On the side of a near-by cliff, we came upon an adobe 
hut, cradled in the thin, encircling clouds. At the low door 
stood an Aymara Indian. Mountain ‘frost and burning trop- 





























fashioned from the common clay. The crossbeams he had 
carried on his own back when he returned from bartering 
the products of his soil—potatoes, barley, all that his barren 
mountain farm could produce. 

Through the doorway we could see that the hut pos- 
sessed nothing a white man would consider furniture. The 
Indian was content with the ground as bed, and an old 
tree trunk served as seat; but there were warm llama skins 
and strongly woven blankets to keep out the blasts of the 
cruel mountain cold. A homemade clay boiler sufficed to 
prepare the family’s food. 

Since the white man’s coming, telegraph poles puncture 
the mountainside, but the Aymara Indian manages to get 
his news through the quick, mysterious “wireless” of all 
primitive peoples. He makes no use of the monstrous iron 
horses of the railway; he carries his baggage on his own 
strong shoulders or on the backs of his burros and llamas. 

Since the conguistadores crossed his altiplano four hun- 
dred years ago, his strange Oriental-like language—the 
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tongue of his ancestors for unknown centuries—has never 
changed. It would be useless, I knew, to address the Aymara 
in either Spanish or English. 


- 


An idea flashed into my mind. In one of my pockets was 
a cheap chromo of Our Lady of Guadalupe. I took it out 
and showed it to the Indian. His masklike features under- 
went an unbelievable change. The strong mouth smiled; 
the cold eyes grew warm with a childlike affection and 
confidence. 

“Tata! Tata!” he cried in his deep, grave voice. It was 
the Aymara equivalent of “Padre! Spiritual Father!” 

He stood aside, motioning us into his poor dwelling. His 
smiling wife came to meet us, and from the shelter of her 
voluminous skirts appeared two irresistible urchins. All was 
joy and hospitality. 

The Aymara proudly exhibited, on the rough walls, gaudy 
little pictures of his favorite patrons, (Continued on page 7) 


On display for prospective customers are the meager products of the Aymaras’ mountain farms. Note the shrine in the background. 
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By REV. JAMES M. GILLOEGLY 


A prophecy and a challenge! Father Gilloegly 
writes of a doorway to four hundred million 
human souls; and he tells Catholics of today 


of an opportunity to push the door wide open. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL May evening of the year 1610, a pioneer 
missioner lay dying in Peking. The great “Middle Kingdom” 
was then jealously sealed to all foreigners, but the stubborn 
zeal of this Jesuit, Father Matteo Ricci, had discovered a 
strange way to force an entrance. 

He had succeeded in reaching the capital because of the 
emperor's curiosity concerning a “bell that rang all by it- 
self,” as the Chinese described a European striking clock. 
Father Ricci and his companions were permitted to remain 
in Peking; they even received an imperial pension, because 
it was necessary to have someone who could repair the 
marvelous clocks! 

Thereafter Father Ricci lived ten years in Peking, dil- 
igently repairing clocks, but also making converts among 
the high mandarins and laying the foundations of a strong 
Christian community—even to the extent of providing for 
a native clergy. 

Now, his day in the Master’s vineyard had run its full 
course. At the hour of the evening Angelus, he gave his 
last message to the companions of his labors. 

“I leave you,” he said, “before an open door.” 


A New China 


Centuries have passed, during which the door to the 
hearts of China’s four hundred millions did not swing as 
wide open as Father Ricci foresaw. But, if ever his words 
concerning the Catholic Church in that vast land have had 
a prophetic ring, it is now that they seem most inspired. 

China today, more than at any other time in its ancient 
history, is strong and resolved. The “Middle Kingdom” has 
joined the world. It has changed from a nation reposing in 
its past to a country fighting for a modern existence, a 
country schooled under the relentless fire of an invading 
army. 

Out of the shells, bombs, and ravages has come a new 
China, keenly aware of its own sovereignty, and vowed to 
the task of maintaining and bettering it. The farmer, the 





student, the merchant, the coolie, are alike resolved to resist 
aggression and to reconstruct China, spiritually and 
physically. 

The mold is being made today which will give char- 
acter and form to the China of tomorrow. The Church 
should be prepared with a plan for modern Catholic action 
that will synchronize in a helpful and encouraging way 
with the Chinese people’s hopes and aspirations for their 
country’s progress. 


The Unique Opportunity 

Many problems will present themselves for solution, but 
Chinese leaders are well aware that their country needs a 
more vital faith. By helping the leaders with an organized 
program engendering love of God, loyalty, righteousness, 
and a due appreciation of the inherent dignity of man, the 
Church would have a unique opportunity to become an 
asset to the national reconstruction of China. An un- 
paralleled harvest of souls would then be reaped through- 
out the great land. 

Sun Yat Sen, the founder of the Chinese Republic and a 
Christian, had a burning desire to see the common man 
of his country lead a fuller life, not merely as a worker of 
the soil and a taxable subject, but as a human being en- 
dowed with a God-given dignity. He envisioned a new 
China built on the firm foundations laid by the countless 
generations of the people’s ancestors. It was a plan for 
regeneration, rather than innovation. Today in China, Sun 
Yat Sen’s social revolution is still going on. 


A Revolution 

A planned effort is being made to teach both peasantry 
and city folk to be better citizens. Character training of 
youth is being stressed; parents are being taught their 
family duties. Mental horizons are being broadened. 

Here is where the Church can step in, as an expert who 
knows the work to be done. If the purpose of a new China 
is to train the individual to take his rightful place in a 
society made up of his fellow men, if it is to enable him 
to become a useful citizen in that society, then the Church 
can well play a leading role. 

Her doctrine teaches unity and codperation; unity in the 
brotherhood of men under the common Fatherhood of God, 
and charity as the bond of that unity. She also teaches the 
highest type of loyalty, the kind the Chinese would wish 
to have engendered in their people. 


Ancient Beauty, Ever New 

Externally, in many ways, the China of Father Ricci is no 
more. The silk-gowned scholar no longer meditates in 
dignified seclusion. The sloe-eyed maidens with bound feet 
and delicate hands, serving rich Foochow teas to honorable 
elders in enchanted gardens, have long vanished. Mandarins 
have ceased to stand beneath sad willow trees to pondex 
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on the beauty of a lotus blossom on the surface of a shaded 
pool. The artistic hand has put aside the ancient scroll and 
writing brush. 

All this is accidental. In its venerable and tremendous 
heart, China has suffered no loss. The love of beauty lives 
on in the brave young Chinese aviator; the wisdom of the 
ages sustains the Chinese peasant in his struggle for the 
freedom of his native soil; the grace and unselfish devotion 
of Chinese womanhood are not concealed by the war nurse's 
modern garb. 

Nothing great or good has been lost; rather, the bitter 
torment of brutal warfare has tempered the soul of China 
to a new keenness in the quest of Justice and Truth—in 
other words, of God. 

Again across the centuries comes Father Ricci’s stirring 
challenge: "I leave you before an open door.” 

Since his death, generations of Catholic missioners have 
leveled and made straight the pathway to that door by their 
toil, sweat, and tears, and the lifeblood of martyrs. 

Today, there is stronger hope than ever before of flinging 
that portal wide. Then shall the King of Glory, the Ancient 
Beauty Ever New, enter in to reign in the hearts of one 
of the oldest, mightiest, and most unspoiled of His family 
of nations. 


OUR AYMARA (Continued from page 5) 


Saint Peter, Saint Anthony, and Saint Francis. But when 
he hurried to fetch a rude candle, he lighted it in front of 
the likeness of Mary, Mother of us all. 

His wife was preparing us a drink in earthenware ves- 
sels; the children gurgled with delight as my companions 
bestowed on them medals, holy cards, and Sacred Heart 
badges. 

The train’s warning whistle was a far-from-welcome 
sound. The Indian family followed us to our car, where 
they stood waving, smiling, and plainly regretful, until 
we rounded a sharp curve and could see them no more. 

Mr. G. spoke after a long interval of silence. “It’s a queer 
thing,” he said slowly. “Do you know, I’ve been twenty 
years in Bolivia, and in all that time I've never seen an 
Aymara act like that toward white men? You Catholic 
priests certainly have something!” 

His gaze wandered to where the blue horizon was the 
azure of Our Lady’s mantle, and thin, very white clouds 
drifted like the soft folds of Her veil. He seemed at length 
to make up his mind, leveling directly at me kind, frank 
eyes. His voice was bantering, with an undertone of deep 
sincerity. ; 

“If you could forget for a moment that I’m not one of 
your Indians,” he said, “but merely a bewildered United 
States Protestant, I’d like to hear more about that miracle- 
working Lady who can open the door of an Aymara’s heart.” 
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KONGMOON 


“Truth is stranger than fiction’”—more thrilling, in any case— 


as this tale of a “homing” missionary bishop amply proves. 


Wuere the muddy Canton River reaches the end of its 
tortuous trail in confluence with the China Sea, there is 
a tiny island which stands like a sentinel over the ocean 
traffic. It is the Island of Macao, under the rule of Portugal, 
and today the only neutral outpost of the Far East. 

A few days ago, a story came from Macao. It is a story of 
blinking lights, muffled oars, bursts of machine-gun fire, 
a priest, a handful of guerrilla troops, pursuing enemies, 
and a missionary bishop who wanted to go “home.” 

The story begins in the hectic period that followed Pearl 
Harbor. The Japanese in China advanced into Kongmoon 
City to gather up the Americans residing there. Among 
these were Bishop Adolph Paschang, three of his priests, 
and two Maryknoll Sisters. The Japanese marched Bishop 
Paschang, his priests, and the Sisters some fifty miles across 
country to Macao. Though the colony is neutral, it was 
completely surrounded by Japanese troops and gunboats. 

When the Maryknollers arrived in Macao, they found 
everything in a horrible state of confusion. Refugees poured 
in daily, food became more and more scarce, death from 
starvation was of frequent occurrence. The Maryknoll Sis- 


ters opened an orphanage; the priests took over relief ac- 
tivities. Macao found work for Bishop Paschang. 

But despite the innumerable daily tasks that had to be 
done, Bishop Paschang and his priests longed for their 
adopted folk of China. One night Fathers Smith and North 
slipped through the Japanese lines and began the long trek 
back to their missions. 

Gradually the influx of refugees grew less, and the death 
toll diminished. As work lessened, Bishop Paschang and 
Father Paulhus became more and more desirous of return- 
ing to their Kongmoon mission. Several influential Chinese 
patriots were approached; they agreed to help. One evening 
a small note was handed to the Bishop: 

“Be at spot arranged tomorrow night at ten. All ready.” 

All the next day, Bishop Paschang waited impatiently. As 
darkness fell, he and Father Paulhus made preparations 
for departure. Shortly after nine o'clock, they quietly left the 
house of their captivity. Down the dark streets they went, 
heading for the vast waterfront that almost surrounds the city. 

Suddenly out of the blackness appeared a thin ray of 


light. The Bishop drew a flashlight from his cassock pocket, 


Bishop Paschang’s little sanctuary is more beautiful in his eyes than all the storied splendor of European cathedrals. 





and gave a responding flash. A few moments later, a row- 
boat drew in to the shore. A young Chinese jumped out of 
it and came up to the Bishop. 

“Come quickly,” he said. “There are many Japanese 
around tonight. We have a long way to go before morning.” 

The Bishop and Father Paulhus climbed into the boat. 
Two other Chinese sitting at the oars nodded a greeting. 
Bishop Paschang stumbled over something in the bottom 
of the boat, and nearly lost his balance. Reaching down, he 
felt the cold steel of two sub-machine guns. The boat was 
cast off, and soon Macao was lost in the darkness. 

The Chinese told the Bishop they were from guerrilla 
forces. They had come to help the Bishop, because he loved 
their people. 

“How do you know I love your people?” the Bishop 
asked. 

“Are you not risking your life to return to them?” was 
the simple reply. 

Out there in the middle of the wide-mouthed Canton, 
Bishop Paschang thought he was in another world. Every- 
thing was so still and quiet. The muffled oars made hardly 
a sound. Once a great steel giant of a boat rushed past 
them, only a few hundred yards away. Its wake rocked the 
small rowboat. A Japanese patrol boat, no doubt. Out of 
the night loomed the shore of China. 

Then it happened! They had almost reached the shore, 
when the dark waters danced in the sudden brilliance of a 
searchlight. It caught the little boat in its fatal glare. 

“Fai-ti! Hurry, hurry!” cried the young Chinese to the 
rowers. “The Japanese have discovered us.” 

Then there began a race for life. The Japanese patrol 
boat came on, its motors roaring. As the rowboat reached 
shore, the entire group leaped to land, plunged up the bank, 
and fell on the other side of it. A murderous hail of bullets 
fell on the seaward side of the dike. The Chinese, who had 
not lost their presence of mind, opened fire with the 
machine guns which they had caught up in the mad dash 
from the boat. Suspecting a guerrilla trap, the crew of the 
gunboat retreated into the blackness. 

Through the dark South China night, the little group 
made their way. They hid the next day, and began their 
trek again at nightfall. That night they joined a large band 
of guerrillas. Bishop Paschang and Father Paulhus were 
brought before the leader, and he assigned to the Americans 
two guides to lead them back to Free China. 

After several days of travel, the Bishop finally crossed the 
boundaries of his Free China territory. He turned to Father 
Paulhus and said just a few words: “Be it ever so 
humble!” They had escaped—to home. 


Father Toomey, of New Bedford, Mass., and South China 


Maryknoller Head of 
Red Cross in Hong Kong 


IN view of the repatriation of American civilians from 
Stanley Internment Camp, it is desired that you remain 
as the authorized representative of the American Red 
Cross, in conjunction with the representatives of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. . . .” 

By this brief order, Father John J. Toomey, Maryknoll 
Superior in Hong Kong, became the representative of the 
American Red Cross there. He reported that conditions in 
the city are desperate. Several hundreds are dying daily of 
starvation. 

Under Father Toomey’s direction the Maryknollers still 
on the island did everything possible to alleviate suffering 
in the stricken city, but their efforts encountered many re- 
strictions. 

A few days ago a cable from Chungking caused fervent 
prayers of thanksgiving. It brought the welcome news that 
all the Maryknollers in Hong Kong, with the exception 
of two priests, have succeeded in reaching our mission 
house at Kweilin, in Free China. Presumably Father Meyer 
and Father Hessler, who previously volunteered to remain 
with the British and American internees, are still in the 
Stanley Camp. 

We rejoice with our thirteen priests, one Brother, and 
eleven Sisters, whose entrance into Free China again per- 
mits them to go unhampered about their mission work. 



























Carnotic faith among the Mexican Indians is more than a 
name; it is even more than a doctrine. It is something spun 
out of their own hearts, something they live with every 
moment of their day. 

Mothers kiss their children “good night” with “Que 
duermas con los Angeles”—“That you may sleep with the 
Angels.” And they wake them with “Dormiste bién con 
Dios?”—“Did you sleep well with God?” There is nothing 
else to add in testimony of a great faith of a devout people. 

A favorite name for Mexican Indian boys is Juan. The 
“Juans” of Mexico grow up slight of figure, but wiry. Their 
berry-brown faces have high cheek bones and dark agate- 
colored eyes. Their expression is serene, with a hint of 
strange secret knowledge of ages past when their Aztec 
ancestors were mighty hunters on the high places of the 
many-mountained land. As one watches such a youth pass 
barefoot along the dusty roads, wearing with careless grace 
his bright poncho, the Indian blanket, the name of John— 
the specially beloved of the Divine Heart—appears to suit 
him well. 

The girls have names fragrant with the grace and beauty 
of the Virgin Mother of God—Dolores, Soledad, Con- 





The Mexican Catholic Indians come out from 
under their wide sombreros to let us see 


them in a new light in this fascinating article. 


cepcién. The haunting music of these words sets us dream- 
ing of the Old Spanish Missions, strung like a rosary in 
pagan wilds. These Indian maidens have luminous dove’s 
eyes, veiled by long lashes. They speak with soft voices, and 
the sun of Mexico burnishes their skin like polished gold. 
From under their many-hued rebozos, or scarfs, long, heavy 
braids fall, black as the night. 


The Inditos 


The Indian children of the Virgen de Guadalupe, who 
constitute over two thirds of the Mexican Republic, do not 
reside in cities. A few straggle in from neighboring pueblos, 
with great baskets of country produce, which they sing for 
sale in haunting, minor cadences. Strong, supple, ingratiating, 
skillful at fashioning curious and exquisite treasures, they 
are natural minstrels and perséfleurs. Easily moved to tears, 
sensitive in love, with plastic gestures, and lovely, soft, 
gleaming eyes, they are ignorant of much. 

Sometimes they are slaves in all but name. And some- 
times—when there is nothing else to do—they are bandits. 
“One chooses one’s trade,” they say naively. But mostly 
they live in peaceable squalor, with song, suffering, weaving 
of flowers, and replenishing of the earth. 

The social superstructure, with its mines, plantations 
and railroads, its treasure-house cathedrals, and its admired 
palaces of government, is part of their burden—for they 
are the people, prolific of labor and taxes. Notwithstanding 
the fertility of the soil and the mildness of many parts of 
Mexico, in spite of the liberality of the laws and the bright 
disposition and fine intelligence of the population, the 
Inditos have been sadly forgotten. 


Worth Thinking About 


History explains all this to us, but that is a very long 
story. The Spanish conquerors destroyed the organization 
of indigenous property. Towns and villages with titles 
granted from the days of the Aztecs, even before the Con- 
quest, found themselves despoiled of their lands. The Mex- 
ican Indian was left suspended somewhere between heaven 
and earth, and without a foothold. Later on, and through 
the dark centuries, the Spanish encomenderos (owners 





















of Spanish Crown grants, who had a number of Indian 
slaves attached to their land) denied to the Indians the 
status of being men, until the memorable decision of Pope 
Paul IIl. 

Now and then, through the years, someone has remem- 
bered these Indians. Someone has wondered how, to this 
day, the inhabitants of certain places in Michoacan have 
kept alive the many small industries which Vasco de 
Quiroga, first Bishop of Michoacan, taught the inhabitants 
and from which they still earn their livelihood. 

Besides their famous molded works, they have their re- 
markable mosaics of shells and feathers, their paper dyeing, 
their weavings with the finest rabbit and hare skins, their 
istle cutlery, the creation of cochineal colors, the making 
of paving mortar, and many other ingenious inventions. 
They are, indeed, very much worth 
thinking about. 


Great Patriots 


The Inditos are great patriots, who 
love their tierra, their land, and are 
ready to defend her. 

"Piensa! oh patria querida que el cielo 
Un soldado en cada hijo te Did.” 
(Mexican National Anthem) 
“Remember, o beloved country, that in 
heaven 
God has given you a soldier in each son.” 


A Visit to the Tarascans 


Naturally, one must bear in mind 
that he who would uplift the Inditos 
must brave the many obstacles grown 
out of past maladjustments. 

A friend of mine, an American author 
who loves the Mexican Indians, told me 
that on a recent visit to the Tarascans— 
natives of Michoacan—he saw the stu- 
dents of the vocational school of agri- 
culture, all pure-blooded Tarascans, 
dressed in United States clothes. They 
looked like foreigners, amid the mar- 
ket crowds who had come from outlying 
villages in regional costume. 

He told me the following most amus- 
ing fact: “The school itself was a 
Moresque mushroom sprung up in the 
midst of the old Tarascan houses. In the 
school, the Tarascan children were 
being taught their own language by 


THE ENVY of every little altar boy, 
“Juan” climbs to the roof of the 
Cathedral to ring the bell for Mass. 
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a young American from the University of Wisconsin!” 


Land of Resignation 


And so it goes. And that is Mexico. The land of resigna- 
tion coming out from under its sombreros and rebozos to 
peep at the modern world, to regain that confidence, the 
loss of which has made the Inditos hide themselves away. 
They have hidden from both Spaniards and mestizos, be- 
cause both have exploited them. Now they are coming out, 
into a world saddened by the greatest tragedy of modern 
times. They are coming out spiritually armed for any fate, 
and very ready to help. 

In the gentle graciousness of their ways and the warm 
richness of their Catholic faith, the “Juans” of Mexico 
have much to contribute to world civilization. 











By REV. ROBERT W. GARDNER 


So LITTLE is definitely known about you, Saint Patrick, 
and yet you are such a real person, so very human. In the 
soaring reaches of your great missionary soul, you are kin 
to the angels; but in your passionate outbursts and your 
impetuosity, you are as true a Celt as any Irishman I've 
ever met. 

There is also that. love of the legendary, that Celtic 
hankering after an unseen, fairy world. Ancient documents 
tell us you were so fond of listening to the bards’ tales of 
the Fenians that you began to fear such indulgence might 
be sinful. You questioned your guardian angel, who 
stamped the practice with the seal of his unqualified ap- 
proval. Wise and gracious heavenly guardian! For, when 
has an Irishman’s delight in the fantastic ever been known 
to dim the crystal-clear certainty of his faith? 


- 


Not that you were Irish by birth or ancestry, great Patron 
of Erin. Your father was an official of the then crumbling 
Roman Empire; on your mother’s side you were related 
to Saint Martin of Tours. There is something suspiciously 
Gallic in that burning missionary zeal of yours; I like to 
think that France has a large part in you. Some authorities 
hold that you were born in Brittany; others claim as your 
birthplace the northernmost Roman Province of Celtic 


MISSIONER 


Britain. It matters little. We know from your own famous 
“Confession” that you spent in Ireland the vitally formative 
years of a man’s life, the time between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-three. 

What did you look like, Saint Patrick? I think I know, 
though it has never been my good fortune to see any image 
or painting of you even remotely resembling my ideal. 
Your frame was powerful, but not massive—your move- 
ments were too swift for that. In youth your thick hair was 
dark; in old age, snow-white. I rather think your eyes were 
“Irish” blue; certain it is they flashed fire, and as readily 
misted over into tenderness. Even when you were a slave 
boy on the hills of Antrim, no one could look at you and 
not be drawn to look again. 

It was during this period of physical bondage that you 
won through to spiritual freedom, young athlete of God 
You teil us in your “Confession” how, in your sheltered and 
carefree youth on your father’s estate, you had forgotten the 
things of the spirit and had “wandered into the ways of 
sin.” You were only sixteen when Irish pirates descended 
on your parents’ home and bore you off to captivity, so, dea: 
penitent, your “sin” can have been little more than the 
ordinary callow selfishness of the adolescent human. 

Sold as a slave to a chieftain of Antrim, you were se: 
to attending his sheep and swine. You suffered severel) 





















from hunger, cold, fatigue, and loneliness; your world was 
turned upside down. It did not make you bitter, or drive 
you to despair. You were a prodigal who had not strayed a 
great way from his Father’s home, and in no time you ran 
straight into the Everlasting Arms. 

“I was always careful to lead my flocks to pasture and 
to pray fervently,” you tell us in your memories of those 
wonderful years as herdsboy on the mountains. “The love 
and fear of God more and more inflamed my heart; my 
faith enlarged, my spirit augmented, so that I said a hun- 
dred prayers by day and almost as many by night. I arose 
before day in the frost and the rain, yet I received no harm, 
nor was I affected with slothfulness. For then the spirit of 
God was warm within me.” 

In those hours of aloneness with your Maker, a marvelous 
beauty grew in your soul. Your love for God overflowed on 
the people who had made you a slave. You felt the chill 
and evil atmosphere of paganism in the woods where 
Druid priests still performed their mysteries, and you 
yearned to lead your captors to the Light of the World. 


o 


After seven years of bondage, you were told in a dream 
to escape to the seashore, where you would find a ship. You 
were taken on board and succeeded in reaching home. 
Your loved ones welcomed you with great rejoicing, yet 
you were not at peace. You were thinking of the people 
your heart had made your own. 

One night you heard the voices of the dwellers in Erin’s 
Focluit Wood, adjoining the western sea. They cried out, 
“Come to us, o holy youth, and walk among us!” 

You could ‘not resist them, any more than Saint Paul 
was able to turn a deaf ear to the cry from Macedonia. 
Long years passed, during which you prepared for the 
priesthood. You had been consecrated bishop, your dark 
locks were iron-gray, and you were sixty, before the burn- 
ing desire of your life was realized and Pope Celestine 
commissioned you to carry the Gospel to Ireland. 


a 


It was Holy Saturday when you encamped with your 
company of twenty priests and deacons in sight of the royal 
city of Tara. Now the morrow was also a great Druid festi- 
val; and on its eve no fire could be kindled before the 
sovereign’s pagan priests had lighted their sacred flame. 
Great, therefore, was the amazement and wrath of king 
and courtiers when they saw the blazing of your paschal 
fire. 

The chief Druid recalled an ancient prophecy. “Unless 
the fire on yonder hill be extinguished this very night,” he 
warned, “it shall nevermore be extinguished in Erin.” 

Angrily the king demanded that the transgressors appear 
before him. On Easter morn you and your holy companions 
moved in processional order along the dewy paths, chanting 
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the “Faed Fiada,” or “Deer's Cry,” composed .by you for 
their protection. Evil men sent by the Druids: to waylay 
you saw pass only a doe, followed by her fawns! 

It took more than the majestic and menacing silence of 
king and courtiers to strike you with awe; but so great 
was your own dignity that, contrary to the sovereign’s or- 
ders, his chief bard rose to salute you. You confounded the 
Druids and preached Christ, converting the queen and 
several high courtiers. The king remained a pagan; but 
as a man, you so far won his heart that he gave you the 
freedom of his realm to spread the new Faith. 

For thirty more years, you journeyed up and down the 
Emerald Isle, laboring mightily and founding your See of 
Armagh, called by a distinguished European scholar “not 
only the ecclesiastical capital. of’ Ireland, but the capital 
of civilization.” 

Now I see you for the last time in this world, iin Saint 
Padraic of the Gaels. You are where you started your stu- 
pendous adventure for souls, on a hilltop of Erin, alone 
with God. You are ninety; but, as of old, the: violence of 
your desire storms heaven, and I watch you bear it away. 
God has promised you that your beloved Irish will never 
lose the Catholic Faith. You behold in vision the whole fair 
country enveloped in the Fire of Christ’s Love. 


” 


I share your joy, great kindler of the Divine Flame, but 
cannot refrain from a humble plea. Remember the mis- 
sioners Ireland has sent forth to bear that Flame to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. You belong not only to Erin, 
but to the world. Let your wide gaze pass beyond Catholic 
Ireland to the darkness of a war-stricken humanity; wrestle 
again mightily with God’s Mercy, till the Divine Fire 
burn to ashes hatred and evil in every heart of man. 


“WHAT AUDACIOUS MISCREANT,” demanded 
the king, “has dared to commit this outrage?” 
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To THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 


THE MISSION LIFE 


America has started well, but it must do more if it is to 
contribute seriously to the truly enormous mission effort 
undertaken by the Church in our day. It must give its sons 
and daughters in generous numbers to the fields white for 
the harvest. 

The mission life is a life that turns the lock back and 
makes you a camper-out. It will change your customs and 
habits; it will sap your strength; it will gray your hair. 
It offers you only a board to sleep on, and a bowl of rice 
tO eat. 

But it guarantees you the love of simple and grateful 
people who are looking for the Unknown God. You will be 
a minister of light in dark places; you will be the last link 
in the chain of America’s greatness—you will be its apostle. 


A DOUBLE PURPOSE 


In God’s providence the tremendous resurgence of the 
missions had a double purpose. They augment the body of 
the Church from without. They strengthen the body of the 
Church from within. Here is seen the foreknowledge of 
God speaking through His Vicar. The modern mission 
movement dates from 1910. Who knew then that this 
double need was shortly to be so crucial? Nobody could 
have foreseen it. 

No one knew that a World War would soon strip the 
missions of workers, making it impossible to build up the 
Church from without. No one knew that Satanism would 
assume new guises, making it imperative to strengthen the 
Church from within. 

The emphasis on missions that emanated from the Holy 
See went far to solve both problems. 

The combined missions of the world are now adding 
several millions yearly to the flock of Christ. The spirit 
of the missions—the element of sacrifice, the ideal of going 
the whole way for Christ—injected into the rank and file 
of the Church, has strengthened the whole body. 


THINGS 


Founded in 1907 by Ecclesiastical Authority. 


WORK TOGETHER FOR GoobD 


VIRTUE AND STRENGTH 


In this crisis it is necessary for the body to be strong, 
since the battle is an elemental one. A strong body will 
fight—and will win. When you are strong, your hardest 
battles are easy; just as, when you are weak, your easiest 
battles are hard. So the Church must gird itself, and put 
on the armor of God. 

This means that the individuals who compose the Church, 
ourselves, must be strong. We must heed the calls of the 
Vicar of Christ on earth—calls to mission endeavor, to 
Catholic Action, to economic justice, and to counteract 
atheism. It is no time for ease and complacency and peace. 
It is no time even to rest in piety and spirituality, good and 
worthy though they be. It is a time for virtue and for 
strength. 

It is a time to forget the trivial things of life, and to 
think of the important things that are dearer than life. 
It is a time to seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
Justice, and to do it at any cost and any violence to our- 
selves; for the Kingdom of God suffereth violence, and the 
violent bear it away. 


UNITY 


The need for national unity is one oft emphasized these 
days. Our own realization of its need should make us look 
deeply into the causes for disunity, not only on a national 
scale, but internationally as well. For our country does but 
reflect the root causes of world disunion. 

Unity on a world-wide scale was achieved only once in 
the history of mankind, and then it was done under the 
aegis of the Church. It was not imposed from without, but 
sprang from within. It guaranteed the liberties we all treas- 
ure, by teaching us what they were and showing us the 
reasons why they belonged to us. We had freedom when 
we had God, because we had a common bond that united 
us in God. 

Let us seek our unity where it can be found. 
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Bolivia Gets A Maryknoll Bishop 


PLANTER ESCALANTE had an- 
other boy, and he named him 
Alonso. This was the second 
Alonso; the first had died. 
This second wispy creature 
teetered on the brink for 
months before waxing strong. 
Strong he became, and very 
vivacious. Soon he was pranc- 
ing about, building up a flood 
of energy. His large, black 
eyes shone like moonstones, 
now in laughter, now in tears. 

But idyllic days on his 
father’s great hemp planta- 
tion at Merida, in Yucatan, 
ended quickly through Mex- 
ico’s anti-clerical revolution. 
Men were hung on a tree out- 
side Alonso’s house; and one 
day in the spring of 1915, 
when he was nine years old, 
fighting occurred in the streets 
outside the Sisters’ convent 
where Alonso was at school. 
A calm little nun herded the 
children into a back room. 

Sefior Escalante decided that times were too difficult for 
his children to be raised in Mexico. His sister was a nun 
in the United States, at St. Elizabeth’s, Convent Station, 
New Jersey; so, the following September, Alonso and his 
brother Emilio journeyed north. They quickly became full- 
fledged sons of Uncle Sam. The entire Escalante family fol- 
lowed some years later, and have dwelt since in New York. 

In September of 1919, Sister Benita one evening asked 
the youngsters at St. Elizabeth’s to pray for Father Price— 
“The first American missioner of Maryknoll, children, to 
die in fields afar.” 

“Missioner, missioner”—the word ran for weeks through 
the head of this transplanted Mexican boy. Finally it led 
him to Maryknoll. He was ordained to the priesthood on 
February 1, 1931. Assignment was to Manchukuo, as a 
missioner under Bishop Lane; and the son of Merida jour- 
neyed over the Pacific to Fushun, his field of labor. 

“As I lay in bed last night, my first night here,” he wrote 
to his Superior at Maryknoll, “I recalled the dozen years of 
preparation and the long journey of ten thousand miles to 
get here. Our trail is ended; our dreams have come true.” 

A buoyant spirit and generous nature brought Father 


Most Rev. Alonso E. Escalante, D. D., Bishop- 
elect of the Pando Vicariate Apostolic, Bolivia 


Alonso assignments where 
life was hardest. He was cur- 
ate with Father Gerry Don- 
ovan, who later was captured 
and killed by bandits. 

“It looks as if it is my job 
to open missions,” he wrote 
after some years in the field; 
and it was true that Bishop 
Lane used him several times 
for this purpose. At Chiaotou, 
for instance, he moved in 
with a faithful servant whom 
he nicknamed “Jeeves,” and 
who through Father Alonso's 
piquant tales quickly became 
a legendary figure. One of his 
confréres visited him and de- 
scribed the conditions under 
which he lived. 

“We wallowed through the 
nicest black mud by throw- 
ing paving stones before us 
and trying to step from one 
to the next,” read the account. 
“Inside the mission house, we 
; found two long rooms, with 
another yard of dirtier, deeper mud behind. ‘Jeeves,’ in true 
butler style, took our coats and shoes; and I saw the few 
boards set on the earth to constitute the floor. I recalled the 
lines: ‘Two men looked out through prison bars. One saw 
mud, the other stars.’ Here was Father Alonso seeing stars 
all over the place, and all I could see was mud.” 

The capacity to take hardships in stride was one of his 
gifts. “I often think of the words of Saint Augustine,” he 
wrote to Bishop Walsh, “that ‘God would not be so good 
a God if He could not turn evil into good.’” 

In 1939, Father Alonso’s Manchukuoan career suddenly 
terminated by his assignment to Maryknoll as spiritual 
director at the Major Seminary. Then came Pearl Harbor, 
and the Holy See bade Maryknoll turn its eyes toward Latin 
America. A wild portion of Bolivia was assigned to Mary- 
knoll, and Father Escalante led the vanguard into this 
pioneer land. On his way south, he visited Mexico City, 
the Shrine of Guadalupe, and his beloved Yucatan. 

A score of young Maryknollers are now in Bolivia, and 
hence the Holy See sees fit to erect the Vicariate Apostolic 
of the Pando. As its head, Pope Pius XII names Bishop-elect 
Alonso Escalante. Ad multos annos! 
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in the 


N EW S GUIDE AND INTERPRETER was ONCE A GLIDER PILOT, at 


Father Russell Sprinkle, formerly home in St. Paul, Father Robert 
of Franklin, Ohio, who escorted Winkels was well qualified to 
Lieutenant Marks from mission to help the Lieutenant when it came 
mission back to his aviation base. time to dismantle the fallen P-40. 


BEFORE THE BATTLE a Catholic chap- 

lain in New Guinea gives absolution ‘to 

American soldiers. Many of these Cath-_ 
olic boys have written to Maryknoll, asking © 
for prayers; some have expressed a wish 

to become missioners after the war. 


A WAVE wrote to Maryknoll recently, saying 
she was going to give her daily lunch money 
to help support a Maryknoll missioner in a 
field afar. We have a number of friends, both 
men and women, in all branches of the service 
and, despite the fact that many are far from 
home, they have not forgotten the missions. 
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PROUD MOTHER is Mrs. Norma Marks, whose pilot 
son was aided by Maryknollers when he crashed over 
Wuchow, China. The priests saw the plane crash when 
it attempted to land in a mud-covered field and went 
to the rescue of the pilot. They helped him dismantle 
the plane and later move it to its base and safety. 
Mrs. Marks was deeply grateful, she had her daughter 
write and thank our missioners for helping her son 


LAST MAN OFF BATAAN was Colonel Carlos Romulo, 
who tells in his new book of the heroism of Maryknoll’s 
Father William Cummings in a Bataan bombing. “He 
was hit by shrapnel,” says Colonel Romulo. “Blood 
poured down his face. In the swirling dust he looked 
symbolic—a Christlike figure.” Colonel Romulo also 
claims that Father Cummings originated the now famous 
slogan, “There are no atheists in foxholes.” Father 
Cummings is said to have used this sentence in one of his 
field sermons on Bataan. Since that time it has been 
widely quoted. Following the fall of Bataan no word has 
come of the present whereabouts of Father Cummings. 





FROM THE MISSION ROOF 
Father Peter Reilly, of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, saw the P-40 crash 
in the field and went hurriedly to 
the rescue, fearing a fatal accident. 











GOD IS ONLY A Mio 


By REV. WALTER J. VALLADON 


December brings to jungle paths and snowy northern trails the 


prints of Tiny Feet. Everywhere, at Christmas, God is only a Child. 


Tits wAs my first Christmas in Porvenir. I found it difficult 
to associate the happy season with sultry heat and unceasing 
rains. The greeting cards from home showed fir trees laden 
with snow, a cold winter moon, and long rows of warmly 
dressed children singing carols in its pale light. 

“That is really Christmas,” I thought, as I looked at my 
bed, draped with a mosquito tent. Too many stories of Kris 
Kringle, and too many sounds of sleigh bells had claimed 
mastery over my idea of Christmas. 

But here in the jungle, I know I am the ele one who 
missed the crisp December cold. The spirit of Christmas 
remains unalterable. It is the same Christ Child, but a Nifio 
of the Jungle. His swaddling clothes are the same, but of a 
thinner fiber; His carols of praise are the same, but in a 
foreign tongue; His devoted worshipers are the same, but 
in a remote world. 

I have never felt nearer to Bethlehem than in Bolivia, on 
Christmas, 1942. The people of Porvenir are unaffected by 
the complexities of city living. They are like the shepherds 
of the Holy Land. They have nothing but a patch of ground 
that keeps their feet on the earth and a firm, childlike faith 
that keeps their hearts in the outskirts of heaven. They have 
little money, and often they know the meaning of hunger. 
They know, too, the danger of blight and flood. The strong 
winds howl a challenge at their flimsy houses and tear them 
from the ground; the rising waters sweep the fruits from 
their hands; the long roads laugh at their broken feet. And 
these, by God's grace, are my people. My heart was full when 
I heard them sing, “Oh, come, let us adore Him!” 


a 


Seven hours on horseback brought me to my new home 
of Porvenir. It was a beautiful ride over very primitive 
roads. Porvenir is just a little place of about thirty families. 
I can not call it a “one-horse town,” because horses are its 
only means of locomotion, and there are plenty of them. 

Most of the people live on or near one street, about six 
blocks long. They are poor and have very little education. 
They were glad to see me, and wanted me to stay among them 
for good. I explained that, so far, I had not been able to 
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buy or rent a house, so on that trip I could remain only a few 
days. 

The new church for Porvenir is all planned, and we have 
begun to buy building materials. Porvenir is important as a 
center from which to cover the river villages and those 
farther back in the jungle. Already the Catholics of these 
hamlets have heard we are here, and are begging us to come 
and give them the sacraments. Just now, for want of a horse 
and a boat, this is not possible. 


- 


Of course, we planned a big celebration at Porvenir for 
Christmas Eve. The church did not have adequate space, and 
I decided that the school would be a far better setting for the 
Mass. I simply let it be known that the building must be 
made ready; and the village teachers turned out, almost in a 
body, to make it thoroughly, spotlessly clean. 

Two tables placed together, side by side, were the first step 
in the construction of the altar. Directly in the center we 
nailed a soap box. The combination gave the outline of an 
altar in a city church, even to the make-believe tabernacle. 
An altar stone was placed before the box, and then the ladies 
arranged drapes to hide the crudeness of the structure. Three 
long strips of white linen were laid over the table. Lastly, 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin was carried from a home and 
given prominence on top of the soap box. The entire effect 
was so beautiful that I was sorry so many people were present 
to witness its construction. Had they not seen its foundation, 
they would have believed the altar was the genuine article, 
imported for the occasion. 

My work was very nearly finished. Huge mounds of beau- 
tiful flowers were waiting outside the door, and I knew that 
I should be asked where to place them—which is precisely 
what I wished to avoid, because flower arrangement is some- 
thing entirely beyond me. The ladies, on the other hand, 
were experts at it. I told them that the altar looked lovely 
and asked them to decorate the room to their own tastes. 

It was a wise decision. The backdrop became literally a 
solid bank of flowers, and palm branches were bent and 
arched to meet over the center of the altar. Some ladies 





braided palm leaves and swung them from the ceiling to the 
walls. When the decorators had finished, the appearance of 
a school was entirely gone. It looked rather like a charming 
clearing in a colorful forest. 

Yet, one important detail was missing. One of the ladies 
spoke of it. “An empty crib is a sad thing, Father,” she said, 
“and everybody should be happy on such a day as this.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, “that in the whole vil- 
lage there is not a Christ Child?” 

“No, Father. There is not one. Not a single child that 
would fit in a crib so small.” 

This was, indeed, a dilemma. The Christmas without a 
Christ Child would be no Christmas at all! 

I pondered over the situation. Porvenir has a thirsty popu- 
lation and almost every building is a drinking tavern. Some- 
how it reminded me of the Biblical story, and I kept repeat- 
ing to myself, “There is no room at the inn.” 

“Good afternoon, Reverend Father.” It was a little girl 
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who said it. She was no more than five years old. 

“Good afternoon, young lady,” I answered. Then I noticed 
that she was carrying a little celluloid doll! I promised her a 
bigger and better one—and strode off happily with the great 
treasure under my arm. 

The clothes for the Infant were the occasion of an argu- 
ment. I, of course, am not an expert with a needle; my skill 
stops at buttons. But I have my own ideas, and I think that 
the Christ Child should be “wrapped in swaddling clothes,” 
just as the Scripture says. 

But the seamstress thought differently. She made a beau- 
tiful white dress with all the accouterments to match it. The 
Babe of Bethlehem was very well dressed. 

“It is lovely,” I said. “But God was not dressed that way. 
He had only some swaddling clothes.” 

“But these clothes will do much better!” she explained. 
“When He grows up, He will remember and be glad. Right 
now He does not know the difference—He is only a Nifio.” 


As the statue of Our Lady was borne in procession through the streets, men of all classes stood bareheaded along the way. 














Some political Americans are promising to feed the world 
and clothe it—sometime. They still think money makes bread 
and that a “scientific” shuffling of figures will put meat on 
the tables, and wool on the backs, of the world. The political 
prophets of a plentiful tomorrow are the same Pied Pipers 
who only yesterday fluted the refrain that “nothing is, but 
thinking makes it so”; they are the escapists from the realities 
of work, the realities of human willfulness, the realities of 
religion. 

These economic religionists who now offer plans for the 
hungry of tomorrow are the same persons who are largely 
responsible for the grief and agony and want in the world 
today. They thought one religion was as good as another, 
because they actually believed that none was any good. They 
were ready to believe anything, because they actually be- 
lieved nothing. But they had, as they still have, one desire 
in common: they desired to find a substitute for Christianity. 

In all history, it has never happened that a Christian com- 
munity starved except as a result of war or some natural 
catastrophe. Little children do not die of hunger among a 
people who worship the Good Shepherd. But the discoverers 
of economic religion, who proposed shortages in the midst 
of plenty, and now propose plentifulness in the midst of 
shortages, are striving, underneath the weltering torrent of 


WALL THE 


their words and the ceaseless output of their plans, to find a 
substitute for Christianity. Evolution, technocracy, com- 
munism, Couéism, Buchmanism, theosophism—the litany of 
the synthetics is a long one. They are now about to add 
worldism—which is a geographical substitute for the King- 
dom of God. 

Catholics always knew that these quackeries were non- 
sense. The true Catholic is a realist. But Catholics seem not 
always to realize that some nonsense can be important in 
its consequences. While we may laugh at Buchmanism, 
others take it seriously and propound it as the latest gospel. 
Economic determinism as a law of human society is arrant 
nonsense: it is wrong in principle. But there are a great 
many people who will not discover it is wrong until they 
have suffered disaster in trying to apply economic deter- 
minism as a law of action and a formula of social betterment. 

The Catholic has always known that human society is a 
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willful society, not an automatic society. The Catholic has 
always known that, unless each of us be supplied with a 
motive for doing good and a motive for making personal 
sacrifices, we will seldom do one or the other. Food does not 
just happen; it has to be farmed laboriously and processed 
expensively. Automobiles and. refrigerators do not come 
from a Disney wishing-well. 

If we are going to give such things to others, we shall 
never give them because we have reached a stage of economic 
enlightenment or because someone has formulated a new 
plan of economic distribution; nor shall we do so because 


‘of.a new technocracy or a new science or some new type 


of bookkeeping that will multiply the world’s resources. 
The political prophets assure us that worldism will prove 
pairiless for those who have, as well as for those who have 
not. Indeed, they assure us that we shall all become richer. 
. Now, it is a very good thing to give to others, and charity 


is the only law of a perfect life. But it is a very bad and 
wicked thing to offer to the people of the world—the people 
who are hungry and thirsty, the people who weep for justice, 
the people who sorrow over their suffering youngsters with- 
out hope of relief—it is a wicked thing to offer them a stone 
instead of bread. It is a wicked thing to pretend that any 
technique of procedure, no matter how carefully devised and 
necessary, can substitute for the fundamental principles of 
a willful justice and a willful charity. It is a wicked thing 
to pretend that a smart head can be a substitute for a stout 
heart. 

It may be a good thing to have a permanent lend-lease 
for a world at peace as well as for United Nations at war, 
but we should realize clearly that we are going to pay for it 
in work and self-denial. Men will not work for nothing, or 
give away the surplus that makes leisure possible, without 
a compelling motive to do so. Economic planning can never 


become a substitute for moral motive as the dynamo of 
human progress. 

All over the world the poor in spirit, the mournful, wait 
and weep: their sorrow, like Rachel's, is too deep to be 
comforted. They are homeless in millions, driven by every 
wind of disorder like the dust from the plains; their minds, 
no less than their feet, have lost direction. They will wait and 
weep in vain if the only guiding words they hear are the 
words of the political prophets. 

The words they need to hear, the motivating words of a 
glorious progress, the words that will bind up the wounds 
of the world, and make hearts that have almost stopped with 
sorrow weep with joy, are simple words, shortly spoken. 
They are the last will and testament of an old man whose 
eyes had looked upon the Bread of Life and the Soul of 
human consolation. The words are—"Little children, love 
one another.” 











A LITTLE BOY came to the 
rectory at Calacala and told 
Father Lawler and Father Hig- 
gins that a child was dying. 
The two priests knew what to 
do, but everyone was surprised. 


TRANSFUSION 
IN CALACALA 


In a TINY Bolivian village called Calacala, a barefoot Indian 
boy made his debut a few weeks ago in the South American 
“hall of fame.” When this youngster will have reached man- 
hood’s estate, he will be able to look back on the highly sat- 
isfying portion of his juvenile biography which contributed, 
in no small way, to the destruction of one of the most lethal 
and widespread superstitions that ever prevailed among 
the modern-day Indian residents of South America. 
When the process of blood transfusion was perfected, it 
was received with high enthusiasm by every member of the 
medical profession in the southern continent. But the 
medical profession itself often meets opposition from the 


beliefs of primitive people who have, for many centuries, 
incorporated witch doctors in their social structure. 

The parish center, in Cochabamba, extends its boundaries 
through all the surrounding mountain villages, including 
Calacala. Father Eugene Higgins, from Newark, New Jersey, 
is the pastor of Cochabamba, and his priestly assistant is 
Father John Lawler from New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

One evening a boy came to the rectory door and told them 
a child in Calacala was very sick and the parents thought he 
would surely die before long. The priests decided to make 
the trip together because they were both, comparatively 
speaking, newcomers to the South American mission terri- 
tory. The Maryknoll parishes of Bolivia have been in exis- 
tence for less than a year. 

The road to Calacala wound through the mountains, and 
was liberally bespattered with loose stones. When they ar- 
rived at the sick bed they summoned a physician, who said 
that the only hope for the child’s life was in a blood trans- 
fusion. 

“Why not get a blood donor?” Father Higgins asked. 

“Not a chance, Father.” Then the doctor told the priests 
of the superstitions of the villagers. 

Father Higgins immediately rolled up his sleeve and asked 
to be “typed.” By a stroke of rare good luck, his blood and 
that of the sick boy were of a perfect blend. 

The transfusion was made expertly. When the brief 
operation was concluded, the witnesses continued to stare at 
Father Higgins, expecting him to fall dead at any moment. 

Their amazement was to be prolonged, for almost imme- 
diately a messenger arrived, saying that another child was 
sick. The entire group of villagers followed the priests and 
the doctor to the second victim, and watched the process 
repeated. This time Father Lawler was the donor. 

“Perhaps the Holy Ghost had a hand in it,” he said. “For 
the second time, the blood matched!” 

The side-line superintendents were not at all convinced 
that the Padres had not sacrificed their lives for two sick 
children. When the suspense of the Indians was at the snap- 
ping point, one of the more courageous of the group ap- 
proached Father Higgins. 

“How do you feel, Reverend Father?” he asked. 

“I feel splendid, thank you. How do you feel?” 

The Indian was apparently going through a painful process 
of serious thought. He turned to his companions with a shrug, 
as if to indicate that their long-standing laws of life and 
death were somehow going awry. There was nothing left to 
say for the old beliefs, however. 

Being a man of courage, he made a heroic offer: “Perhaps, 
when the doctor comes to save a life again, he will use my 


blood.” 
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Solomons 
[NN THE article ‘Two Marines in the Solomons’ in your 
January issue, there is a photograph of U. S. Marines receiv- 
ing Holy Communion. The boy actually receiving the Sacred 
Host is my brother. He was with the original group who 
made the assault on the Solomons last August, and is still on 
Guadalcanal. Pray for his safety.”—J. F. M. 


Last Picture 
“In the January Field Afar, I find a picture of my nephew 
kneeling at Mass. He is the only one whose face is turned, so 
I can tell him. He was killed on Guadalcanal, October 23. I 
am sure that was the last picture he was in. Keep his soul in 
your prayers.” —N. D. 


Thankful 
“Today marks the completion of fifteen months in the 
service, and, although it has hurt in some ways, I can be 
thankful it has brought me closer to Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother, closer than I have ever been before in my 
life. I feel certain that I have been instrumental in bringing 
some fellows back to the Faith.”—Sgz. J. X. C. 


Navy Rating 
“How I appreciate my Faith now! One of our courses, 
‘Essentials of Naval Service’, constantly compares Navy of- 
ficers with clergymen, rating their mission second only to that 
of a priest.”—Naval Cadet P. M. 


Daily Mass 

“A few weeks ago, yours truly had the honor of serving 
both Masses for our visiting chaplain. Mass was held in the 
Post Mess Hall. Because Father's spiritual route covers a few 
thousand miles, we must be content in attending Mass on the 
Post but once a month. However, we are fortunate enough 
to be able to attend weekly Mass in town. 

“While competing in an Army Air Corps soft-ball tourna- 
ment recently, at a post located 1,000 miles from here, I had 
the privilege of attending daily Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion. This felt like old times. I’m sorry we haven’t 
the proper facilities here for such a splendid spiritual habit. 
Pray for us.” —Sgt. H. E., Bomb Sqdn. 


Eight and One 
“I ask your prayers for my daughter and four sons who are 
serving their country. Two more sons left the first of the year, 
and, in all probability, the seventh will be called soon. The 
eighth son is serving his God as a Xaverian Brother.” 
—Mrs. G. H. 


THEY ASK FOR PRAYERS 
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Two Hospitals 

“Thanks for the prayers that you have offered up for me in 
the past while I was a patient in the Station Hospital. I just 
got out of another hospital. I feel as if your prayers are still 
continuing to help me. I should appreciate it if you would 
offer up some prayers for my dear friend and pal, Francis T. 
Fagan, who died in action on Guadalcanal in the Solomons. 
Please pray also for the speedy and complete recovery of 
William Stuhlmeyer.’—Pvt. G. J. V. 








When the Shells Land 

“When the shells start landing near by, and one of them 
might be tagged with your name on it, you're going to pray 
and pray hard. Of all the Catholic fellows I’ve lived with, 
none has ever missed Mass on Sunday; and when Sunday is 
the only day you can sleep after six o'clock, that’s something. 
I've seen them get up at six, just in order to receive Com- 
munion; and I’ve seen them go to Communion at eight 
o'clock, and wait until noon for their first meal. 

“Often chaplains are transferred suddenly, and when the 
soldiers go to chapel for Mass, there is no priest; but instead 
of taking that as a good excuse, they travel to town, spend- 
ing maybe three or four hours just to go to Mass. They are 
holy enough, so don’t worry too much for them. Just pray 
for them.”—Lz. J. H. 

















Commander John J. Shea’s son, Jackie, reads a now famous letter. 
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SHADOWS WERE already lengthening over the mounds of 
dust and rubble into which enemy airplanes had converted 


whole sections of the ancient city of Kweilin. One last shaft 
of the setting sun shot through a jagged crevice in the back- 
drop of fantastic limestone peaks, spotlighting in brave glory 
a house that was being rebuilt. 

The old refugee from Hong Kong turned to Monsignor 
Romaniello. “China is always like that,” he said. “Why should 
we lose hope? The enemy can do no permanent harm to such 
a country.” 

The Monsignor nodded agreement. “This is not the first 
time, either, that this capital of Kwangsi Province has be- 
come a center of refugees,” he reminded the old gentleman. 
“Kweilin was a boom town nearly three centuries ago.” 

“So you know that the last emperor of the Ming Dynasty 
sought refuge here from Manchu invaders?” Mr. Li asked. 

“I have read that Kuei Wang, surrounded by Chinese 
patriots, made his last stand here,” said the Monsignor. 

“That is true!” exclaimed Mr. Li, yielding to the enthusi- 
asm his country’s past never failed to arouse in his strong old 
soul. “There were thousands of the imperial refugees. Even 
now the ruins of the Ming tombs are to be found near 
Kweilin. However, the fortunes of war turned against the 
Chinese dynasty. That perished, but China lived on.” 

“Did you know that many of these seventeenth-century 
refugees were Catholics?” Monsignor Romaniello asked. 
“The mother, the wife, and the eldest son of the exiled em- 
peror were Catholics. Two Jesuit Fathers came with the 


It is only a small city, but an 


ancient one, hidden in the heart of Cathay. 


American aviators, however, found it, and were 


welcomed by priests from home. 
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imperial courtiers, and devoted themselves to the welfare of 
refugees.” 

The old gentleman started. “That is so,” he said. “Those 
things had escaped my memory.” 

He remained a moment lost in thought; then he continued 
slowly: “History repeats itself. Kweilin is again one of the 
most important centers of Chinese resistance to the aggressor 
And—it is once more the Catholic priests who are devoting 
themselves to the refugees.” 

“We have done what we could,” said the Monsignor. “Of 
course, the municipal authorities were quite unable to cope 
with the hundreds of thousands of refugees who have passed 
through Kweilin, not to mention the thousands who have 
remained. There are many Catholics among these unfor- 
tunates. It was our duty, as well as our privilege, to assist the 
civil officials in setting up refugee camps.” 

“You are too modest,” replied Mr. Li. “I have heard how 
you spent long hours caring for the sick. If it had not been 
for the people’s confidence in you, they would have refused 
the modern medical treatments the few, overworked doctors 
sought to give them. Then untold numbers more would have 
died of malaria, dysentery, typhus, and the plague.” 

“The people have given us their confidence,” the mis- 
sioner acknowledged. 

“And why not?” queried the old Chinese. “Don’t you sup- 
pose I have been told how you lived in the camps with the 
refugees, sharing their misery? You worked in the dispen- 
saries; you erected rude chapels. When the air attacks grew 





KWEILIN HAS BEEN bombed 
and rebuilt so often that the task 
becomes increasingly simple. 


more frequent, and every day death rained from the skies, 
the Faith was the people’s only strength and consolation.” 

“After all,” laughed the Monsignor, “we had to live some- 
where. The enemy had destroyed all our mission houses in 
the city, and our only remaining ‘headquarters’, besides the 
refugee camps, were a cave in Kweilin’s stone mountains 
and a boat on the Kwei River.” 

“All that has also been related to me,” said Mr. Li. “I 
know, too, how, when little was left of the city, you 
cleared the rubble of your mission buildings, and recon- 


ONE OF THESE DAYS there will 
be rice enough for young and old. 
Just now, the missioners must dole 
out the precious grain most sparingly. 
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structed a serviceable house for the emer- 
gency. You stayed, when other foreigners 
had fled. This was no small aid to the 
public morale, and the Government was 
grateful.” 

“After the war is over,” prophesied the 
old scholar, “the refugees who survive 
will have a far-better knowledge of what 
the Catholic Church means in the life of 
a new China. Government officials and 
educators, who up to now have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of welcoming foreign 
missioners, will better understand the real 
purpose of their coming.” 

Mr. Li paused; his next words were 
very deliberate. “It has been shown to 
me here in Kweilin,” he said, “that your Faith is not only 
Tao, the Way preached by Lao Tzu, Confucius, and Mencius. 
It is also the Goal. I foresee for the Catholic Church in 
post-war China an influence still greater than that exer- 
cised by the early Jesuit missioners at the Imperial Court of 
Peking.” 

He turned wise, kind eyes to his companion. “For myself, 
Spiritual Father and dear friend,” he said, smiling, “I am, 
like my country, very old. But, also like China, I am not too 
old to seek and find the Truth.” 
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From a Navy lieutenant 
“We are fighting to provide you with 
the right to carry on your wonderful 
work. It will be a vain and empty fight, 
if we fail to provide you with the means 
to exercise your right after we have 
won it for you. Best wishes! Remember 
us in your prayers, for ‘we know not 
the day or the hour.’” 
—Baltimore, Md. 


An aviator's opinion 

“I have enjoyed each new issue of 
The Field Afar more than the preced- 
ing one. In my opinion its human- 
interest appeal is the secret of its attrac- 
tion. Your magazine is doing much to 
spread the idea that saints are not 
solemn-faced creatures who don’t know 
how to smile, and that missioners are 
not strange humans with fanatical 
ideas. As long as The Field Afar con- 
tinues to be written in this style, it will 
grow in circulation and cultivate a 
greater interest in the missions, as well 

as increase vocations.” 
—Hutchinson, Kansas. 


He is never outdone 

“A few days ago, I received a dollar 
as a gift and decided to use it for a new 
pair of bedroom slippers. I am a patient 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium, and I 
needed them. Instead, I renewed my 
subscription to your magazine. The 
same afternoon, a friend brought me 
a pair of slippers—Our Lord’s reward 
for thinking of others before myself.” 
—Monrovia, Calif. 


It is passed on 
“I find The Field Afar most interest- 
ing, and after reading it, I deposit the 
magazine in our book chest at Malden 
Square for our men in the armed forces. 
Who knows but that I may be instru- 





Coney Cer Lee 


The Maryknolt mail bag has always been a cross section of this great country 
of ours, and now we hear also from servicemen along America’s far-flung battle 
lines. On this page we share with our readers the inspiration these messages carry. 


mental in having someone not of our 

Faith become interested in its contents, 

and so learn of the Church?” 
—WMalden, Mass. 


An ensign speaks 

“The greatest praise that your com- 
munity can possibly receive comes from 
the ordinary people of the world, when 
they join the priest in offering up their 
prayers of thanksgiving to Christ the 
King. Your magazine has helped not 
only me, but several of my Protestant 
friends. 

“If I may quote one of them: ‘This 
magazine is one of the most unbiased 
I have ever read when it speaks of 
foreign people, both here and abroad. 
These Maryknoll priests are doing an 
O.K. job.’ And this fellow claims he 
doesn’t believe in God! 

“I hope you will forgive this little 
monologue, but I’m letting off steam, 
—steam that may mean something one 
day, for I’ve decided to become a priest 
after the war, in spite of my age. It was 


an article in The Field Afar of some 


months ago, “The Man No One Knows, 
which helped me decide. I hope I may 
expect your prayers for a fulfillment 
of this vocation.”"—Tiburon, Calif. 


She prays, too 
“The enthusiasm of you Mary- 
knollers is contagious. It’s not enough 
merely to say a daily ‘Hail Mary’ for 
missioners who give so much of them- 
selves. I'll step that up, too.” 
—Cleveland, Ohio. 


Splendid idea 
“Would it not be a good plan to set 
aside one day’s work each week, as a 
spiritual offering to assist the priests 
in the mission field? Perhaps you would 
wish to assign a certain priest as the 
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beneficiary of these offerings. This 
would give me a much-sought oppor 
tunity to be of greater help in bringing 
souls to Christ. I ask this every time | 
receive Our Lord in daily Communion. 

—Gardena, Calif 


With pleasure 

“I sincerely hope that I am not send- 
ing my remittance too late to receive 
the next issue of The Field Afar. I al- 
ways greet its arrival with a sense of 
pleasure and expectation, because the 
Maryknoll missioners seem like per- 
sonal friends after I have read of their 
wonderful work for so many years in 

your never-dull magazine.” 
—New Haven, Conn. 


He's at an Army air base 

“Here's a gift from a soldier. It isn't 
very much, but maybe it will lessen 
someone's burden a little bit, anyway. 
Just reading your magazine makes me 
realize how well off I am, regardiess of 

the circumstances.” 
—Salt Lake City, Utah. 


We hope it is 
“Thank you for sending me the 
Maryknoll magazine each month. Your 
work is so wonderful, and such an 
inspiration to all the world!” 
—Newport, Ky. 
To help a student 
“Some time ago I was granted a most 
wonderful favor, and to show my ap- 
preciation I am sending $50 to help 
some poor young man reach his goal. 
It may not seem very much, when the 
cost of educating a student is con- 
sidered, but for me it is a saving of 
quite some time. Please have the stu- 
dents pray for a special intention for 
me, and in the meantime I'll keep on 
praying for them.”—Richmond, Va. 











Newspapers in New York and other large cities did not 
cafry one repatriation story that Maryknollers everywhere 
are still telling. And that is the story of those faithful Chinese, 
Manchu, Japanese, and Korean Christians who, at the cost 
of much sacrifice and in the face of great personal danger, 
took food and comfort to those who had been interned. 

They did not forget! And because they remembered, they 
cast aside all fears and ministered to our missioners, even as 
they had been ministered to. 

Each group of repatriated Sisters had different stories to 
tell. All of them were inspiring. The question, “Where were 
you a year ago?” has brought out many fine stories of sacrifice 
which show on how firm a foundation rests the faith of those 
converts. 


The Poor of Hong Kong 


“As soon as Hong Kong had fallen, our friends began to 
visit us, and we were touched by the kindness and generosity 
of these poor people, who had so little themselves but gave 
what they had to us. 

“One girl left us two bottles of milk. Sister told her the 
next time she came not to do this, as she could not afford it. 
She replied tnat she was used to doing without things, and 
she felt very sorry for us because we were not having our 
regular food.” 


Manchukuo Converts 


“We depended much on our Christians for food, as eggs, 
milk, sugar, lard, and meat were almost unknown. The 
Christians deprived themselves to feed us, and took all kinds 
of risks to keep us supplied. 

“After eight months of internment, we left, having learned 
from our Christian Manchus what real love can do, what 


The Manchu women recalled what had been done for them. 


THE KOREANS [re- 
membered the Sisters. 


sacrifice means, how martyrs die! May we keep this lesson 
ever in our hearts.” 


Korean Kindness 


“The Christians were very good about bringing us food 
when they could. Knowing that it would be difficult for us 
to buy meat, sugar, and flour, as these foods were rationed, 
they would lend us their tickets, which meant that they 
themselves had to go without such pro- 
visions. 

“The devoted service of the help, the 
sacrifices made by all our converts, were 
overwhelming. For our nine years of work 
among them, we felt we had received 
more than the hundredfold reward.” 


THERE WAS NO CEILING 
on their sacrifice. Is there one on yours? 
If so, raise it heavenward during Lent by 
sponsoring a Maryknoll Sister. 


One dollar supports a Sister one day. 


Address: Mother Mary Joseph, 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 








A Story By WILKIE GORDON 


Everybody said he would never amount 
to anything; but this did not bother 


Pedro. He was a very happy young man. 


Cuica Is A tiny Indian village near the headwaters of the 
Amazon. Its sole connection with the world at large is a 
twisting, rutted road, that alternates between deep waves of 
powdery dust and long stretches of gumbo mud. 

In the middle of the road, a mile or so from Chica, a group 
of Indian workmen were huddled about a heavily laden cart. 
One of its solid wooden wheels was mired to the hub, and 
the men were straining and tugging in an effort to pull it free. 

“It’s no use,” said one—evidently the owner. “We must 
unload the cart.” 

Before anyone could think up an objection to this pro- 
posal, a fellow villager joined them. “What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

“We are stuck, Pedro,” they answered in chorus. 


Pedro looked at the wagon long and intently. 
An idea seemed to strike home, because his face 
lit up and he said, “Why don’t you pull it out?” 

“We have tried,” the owner moaned, “but the 
wheel will not move an inch.” 

“Perhaps I could try,” suggested Pedro. 

He planted his feet firmly in the mud and, 
while the others watched, wrapped his hands 
around the heavy wooden hub. The muscular 
cords of his arms stood out as he bent his strength 
to the wheel, and very slowly his bare feet sank 
into the mud. As though forced by a counter- 
balance, the wheel rose out of the sticky hole until 
it was level with the top of the road. 

“Ah, you are so strong, Pedro!” cried the aston- 
ished onlookers. “One would not think there was 
sO great strength in one man!” 

Pedro was very grateful for the words of praise, but, in 
an apprehensive tone, he said to the owner: “Perhaps it 
would be good to make the ox start walking. If I let go of 
the wheel now, it will surely drop back into the same deep 
hole.” 

* * * * 

It was long after dark before the group of wagoners ar- 
rived at the village. The moon was high, and a soft night 
wind breathed over the murmuring treetops. As so often 
before, Pedro was responsible for the delay. He had held his 
listeners spellbound with a beautiful story. 

“Once the Padres lived here in our village,” he had said. 
“They had a large church, and a school where all the vil- 
lage children went to learn their letters and their prayers. 





Then almost everyone in the village could read and write, 
and every Sunday morning there was a Holy Mass with 
music, and candles on the altar. A long time ago, there was a 
great war and soldiers rode through the country. After that 
the Padres were all arrested and sent away.” 

The people of Pedro's village were primitive and, for the 
most paft, quite unlettered. They were voluble, even gar- 
rulous, and above all else they loved a story. The tales of 
the old warriors, the brave hunters and fishermen, or the 
kindly Padres who once lived among them, struck a respon- 
sive chord that was almost childlike. 

The greatest storyteller, by far, was Pedro. In fact, like his 
shiftless father before him, he did nothing else. He had the 
strength, so said the Indians, of ten men. The muscles of his 
broad shoulders and back moved rhythmically under his 
tawny Indian skin; he walked with the easy grace of a jungle 
cat. But his open smile belied the power of his arms; his eyes 
were kindly, deep and dark, with a fire burning inside them; 
and his thick, black hair rippled like lustrous ebony. 

Success was in the blood of Pedro. Somewhere along the 
trail of his twenty-eight years, however, it had been slowed 
down in the contentments of an active imagination. His 
actual accomplishments were only a matter of speculation; be- 
cause his two bare feet remained solidly planted on the warm 
earth of the Amazon jungle country, while his fancy skipped 
and fluttered high above the lofty peaks of the Andes. Every- 
body said he would never amount to anything, but such 
remarks did not cause Pedro any appreciable amount of 
annoyance, because he was a very happy young man. 

The following morning, after a leisurely breakfast, Pedro 
walked out into the jungle road and stopped for a moment 
at the place where the oxcart had been stuck in the mud. 

“It is a very bad hole,” he mused. “Perhaps someone should 
fill it with stones.” 

A short distance beyond the hole, he turned and dis- 
appeared into the heavy jungle growth. At certain places 
he stopped to pick some of the flowers. Before long his arms 
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were laden, and he continued on his way—burdened only 
with flowers! 

Pedro stopped at the ruins of an old church, abandoned 
over a century ago. It was completely hidden by heavy trees 
and dense foliage. The roof had partly fallen away, and the 
walls were crumbling. Inside, tall jungle grass had forced 
its way through the cracks in the stone floor, and tropical 
rains had washed the masonry into aged smoothness. 

One corner, however, was well protected. It was clean and 
bright, and stood out in sharp contrast with the rest of the 
ruined edifice. Above a small altar, on a stone pedestal, was a 
delicately carven statue of Our Lady. On either side of the 
statue a long candle had been placed, amid an odd assortment 
of clay pots and vases filled with flowers. 

Pedro deposited his flowers before the altar, and lit the 
candles. He doffed his hat and made a low bow that lost none 
of its dignity because of the happy, wide smile that went 
with it. 

“Good morning, Beautiful Lady,” he said. “You see, I have 
come to bring you a new flower garden. The old flowers are 
beginning to get tired.” 

As he arranged the flowers and polished the stone altar 
he chatted about the events of the day. “Really, somebody 
should fill the hole with stones,” he repeated blithely. “An- 
other wagon might get stuck.” 

The morning sun was high, and the birds darted through 
the openings of the ruined church. A shaft of light caught 
the color of the flowers and seemed to set them ablaze. 

Pedro stood back and surveyed his handiwork for a mo- 
ment; then a new thought struck him. From one of the vases 
he drew an orchid, and placed it in the outstretched hand 
of the statue. Just as he stepped back, a bird glided from the 
lofty roof and perched on Mary’s shoulder. It fluttered its 
wings for a moment, and then gave forth a long, melodious 
trill that echoed merrily through the rafters. 

Pedro laughed aloud and said happily, “You see, Beauti- 
ful Lady, you have another admirer.” 


* * * * 


Back in the village there was great excitement. Farmers and 
housewives were gesticulating and talking with more than 
ordinary animation. When Pedro arrived, several walked 
rapidly towards him. 

“Pedro, did you see the visitors on the road? Three Padres 
from the United States were here. It is strange you did not 
meet them. They asked where they could find the Cathedral 
of San Francisco. Little Antonio said that perhaps it was 
the old church up in the woods. Everybody laughed when 
he spoke of the old church, because it is only a heap of 
stones.” 

“Did the Padres go away then?” Pedro asked. 

“Oh, yes. They said that they would be back in perhaps 
two or three months, and they took Antonio with them, to 
show them where the old church was.” (Cont. on page 32) 








CHIANG KAI SHEK 
ENTERTAINS 


By REV. MARK A. TENNIEN 


Since My arrival in Chungking, I have had one great ambi- 
tion—a desire to meet Chiang Kai Shek. Now at last my 
wish has been realized. 

I saw the Generalissimo just a few days ago, in company 
with a group of other residents in Chungking. We were a 
mixed gathering, despite the fact that we were all Catholics 
and Americans. There was a Franciscan, a Divine Word 
Father, a Maryknoller, an Army officer, a Navy attaché, and 
a businessman—clergy, military, and laity. 

One cannot meet Chiang Kai Shek without feeling the 
force of the personality of this great leader who has done 
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what no other man in centuries has been able to accomplish 
He has recreated a united China. His smile and kind manner 
made each of us feel at home, and, in place of the forma! 
meeting we expected, we found ourselves chatting in a 
friendly manner. 

The Generalissimo was particularly concerned about the 
welfare of those missioners who still labored for his people, 
despite the most difficult and harrowing circumstances. He 
told us that he expected to have lifted soon the restriction: 
now placed on Italian and German missioners. 

Father Leo Ferrary, O.F.M., in the name of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, presented the Generalissimo with 
a copy of China Through Catholic Eyes, a book which has 
been prefaced by Madame Chiang Kai Shek and is now being 
published in America. 

In our talk, the Generalissimo showed that he had a clear 
and vigorous conception of world affairs. More important 
he showed a deep appreciation of spiritual values in his 
conversation. Chiang Kai Shek is an exemplary Christian 
He has entrusted the nation to God. He is fond of comparing 
the torture that China is now going through to the Passion 
Week of Christ; and he keeps reminding his people that 
God will bring an Easter to China. 

A military figure close to the Generalissimo told me that, 
no matter how occupied with affairs, the leader of China 
spends one hour each morning in prayer, meditation, and 
Scripture reading. During this time, no one is allowed to 
disturb him. 

Some months ago Dr. Wu, a Catholic member of what cor- 
responds to our Supreme Court, presented Chiang with a 
beautifully illuminated copy of the Magnificat—the Catholic 
prayer first uttered by the Blessed Virgin. Now this has be- 
come the favorite prayer of the Generalissimo. His favorite 
hymn is Gounod’s Ave Maria. 

Recently Chiang Kai Shek told his Army officers at the 
Whampoa Academy that they must model themselves after 
the Catholic missioners in China. 

When communist advisers were influential in China, a 
law was passed forbidding religious instruction in Govern- 
ment-registered schools. Under Chiang Kai Shek’s leader- 
ship the Government, in the spring of 1938, revoked this 
law. Madame Chiang Kai Shek said of the revocation: “This 
decision is the greatest testimony in the history of China 
of our appreciation of the real, vital contribution that 
Christianity has made to the spiritual and temporal well- 
being of our people.” 

Chiang Kai Shek has frequently praised the Catholic mis- 
sioners for their codperation in promoting the “New Life 
Movement,” set in operation by the Generalissimo as a means 
of strengthening the national morale. 

When Chiang became of age, according to Chinese custom 
he was given a scholar’s name. The boy Chiang Kai then 
became Chiang Kai Shek. Shek means “rock”—and per- 
haps Chiang is really the rock of China. 
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ORDAINED FOR MEN 


By REV. CHARLES F. McCARTHY 


More “Padres de Maryknoll” for Central and South Amer- 
ica! The Holy See has directed Maryknoll to send priests to 
assist the clergy and the bishops of nine dioceses in five dif- 
ferent countries of Latin America, in addition to the original 
Maryknoll field in the heart of the Bolivian jungle. 

To comply with this direction, Maryknoll, following the 
wartime trend of universities and seminaries throughout 
the Nation, has reduced vacation periods and has speeded 
up the course of studies, to prepare its students for an ordina- 
tion date earlier than usual. 

The twenty-two seminarians originally due for ordina- 
tion next June, received their priestly consecration from 
the hands of Bishop James E. Walsh on February 7, in the 
temporary chapel of the Maryknoll Seminary. All have been 
assigned to work south of the Rio Grande. 

“What inspired so many fine young men to leave home 


“FOR the living 
and the dead” 


and to devote their lives to work as priests in other coun- 
tries?” asked a visitor who was impressed by the ceremony. 
“How did they first hear of Maryknoll?” 

The question aroused our curiosity and sent us thumbing 
through the files. We learned that the home towns of Mary- 
knollers are in thirty-seven different States, and that the 
twenty-two who were just ordained came from homes in 
eight States—from California across the continent to New 
York, and from Wisconsin on the north to Texas on the 
Gulf. Many of them have spent the better part of thirteen 
years in Maryknoll training houses to prepare themselves 
for this ordination. 

The majority said that they first decided to apply for 
admission to Maryknoll during their grammar-school days, 
after having heard a Maryknoll priest speak in their parish 
church or school. Others felt the first impulse to become 
foreign missioners upon reading the stories of missioners 
in The Field Afar. This information leads us to believe that 
many more young men would join Maryknoll if they knew 
of the work and its needs. 














Ler’s get going! Yes, we're headed for all points south— 
“South of the Border,” we mean. Lots of work to be done 
there. And we're out to do as much of it as we can. Some 
of us are bound for just across the Rio Grande. Others of us 
are going to make ourselves at home in Central America. 
Two groups will drop anchor at Ecuador and Peru. The 
balance of us won't stop going till we’ve covered the 7,000 
miles between here and far-off Chile. 

“Our destinations may be different, but the purpose of 
our journey is the same. We're out to do our part in bringing 
Christ to these people who love Him so much. For long years, 
countless thousands in the other Americas have, through 
no fault of their own, been deprived of the helping hand of 
a priest. Within a few months there will be 100 Maryknoll 
priests working down in these countries to the south. We 
hope and pray that many more groups will be setting out 
from Maryknoll year after year, to help these wonderful 
peoples. 

“We're on our way! And we're glad of it. We know it’s a 
great privilege to serve these people in body and soul. They 
ask for so little. We're planning to work in sections where 
priests are scarce down there. 

“Let's get going! But before we get very far, we'll find out 
that steamships and railroad trains, as well as owners of 
pack donkeys and river canoes, won’t help us on our journey 





Another group of Maryknoll priests—twenty-six in all—set their faces toward lands that lie “South of the Border.” 





until we have paid our fares in the coin of the realm. 

“If you can’t go along with us, will you go ‘part way’? 
How? By providing any part (large or small!) of the $500 
each of us must have for fare and equipment. Even though 
we may be on the way when you read this, please send along 
your gift to Maryknoll, anyhow. Headquarters has to find 
$500 for each of 100 of us being sent to ‘all points south.’ 
That means a total of $50,000, you know. 

“Will you? Thanks!” 


° 
PEDRO (Continued from page 29) 


Meanwhile, the three priests were perspiring freely as 
they followed the nimble feet of little Antonio through the 
twisting jungle paths. They arrived at the ruins of the church. 

“This is undoubtedly the place,” said one. “Let’s go inside 
and see if anything is left of it.” 

They walked directly to Our Lady’s altar. “It looks as if 
Our Lady has a regular visitor,” the eldest of the three priests 
said. “Antonio, who comes here to visit the Blessed Mother?” 

“I do not know, Padre. It might, perhaps, be Pedro.” 

“Pedro? Is he a farmer?” 

“Oh, no, Padre. He does no work, but he is very strong. He 
only tells stories. I like him very much, but my mother says 
he will never amount to anything.” 
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The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


I am interested in helping to send your latest 
group of missioners to the fields afar. I am happy 
to enclose $....... toward the $500 needed for 
each of them. 
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Im. purchased for $500 each. Erect an altar as a memorial to a 
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a 40-mile trip over a nar- 
row trail. 
; A GOOD LENTEN RESOLU- 
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ii | the album to Maryknoll at 

F Easter, that some pagan 
ch. soul may rise to a new 
ide life. 
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| YOU COULD GROW A GaAR- 
| DEN in the room we sleep 
| in,” writes a missioner in 
| the Pando. “Mud is two 
inches thick in every room. 
Our house is now being re- 
roofed.” 3 rectories are 
needed, at a cost of $500 
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LITURGICAL ALTARS (table, canopy, tabernacle, candelabra, 
and crucifix) needed for churches in Chile. These can be 
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each 
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each 


DEAD HANDS can hold only that which they have given away. 
Give through the hands of a native priest. Help him to 
help others. $15 monthly will educate a native priest in 





CRUCIFIXES, dozens of them, are needed for Mary- 
each. knoll houses and chapels. They cost $5.00 each. 





China. 


A CHAPEL BOAT is our 
most urgent need,” writes 
Bishop-elect Escalante, of 
the Pando, Bolivia, “since 
the rivers are our highways 
to all villages. This floating 
church will cost $5,000.” 
Would you be interested 
in paying part? 

WE CABLE FUNDS weekly 
to our missioners in South 
China. Make checks pay- 
able to The Maryknoll 
Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., 
N. Y. 


HORSES HAVE 4 LEGS and 
men have 2 legs, and 2 
into 4 goes twice.”— 
Kipling. All of which goes 
to prove that if you supply 
our 3 missioners in Cen- 
tral America with horses, 
they will be able to cover 
mission territory twice as 
fast! $300 will buy those 3 
priests horses and saddles. 


ADULT CONVERTS in South 
China Maryknoll Missions 
during 1942 numbered 
over 5,000, despite the war. 
You shared in this glorious 
apostolate! Let’s make it 
10,000 during 1943! 
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34,500 cases treated) .. 
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